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EDITORIAL COMMENT 161 

law. That their endeavors be crowned with complete success must be 
the wish of all who are interested in the study of international law and 
the maintenance of international peace on the foundations of law and 
justice. 

GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY OF WAR INDUSTRIES 

In an interesting communication addressed to the New York Times 
and printed in its issue of October 20, 1912, Mr. J. P. de Souza Dantas, 
first secretary of the Brazilian Legation at Paris, proposes "the nation- 
alization of war industries and state monopoly of all enterprises dealing 
with the construction of armaments and engines of war." He states that 
the reform would only be possible through an international agreement, 
but that, if the United States "would take the lead in negotiating a 
treaty between the six or seven great countries in which the war in- 
dustries flourish, with a view to creating such a state monopoly," he 
believes "that the first and most important step toward universal peace 
would have been made." He felt that other Powers would join the six 
or seven parties to the international agreement, and that instead of 
starting manufactories of their own they would "become the customers 
of one or others of the countries already manufacturing, according to 
their reasons for special preference." 

Mr. de Souza Dantas is aware of the many difficulties which stand 
in the way of realizing his proposal, but he observes that all recom- 
mendations of this kind are bound to meet with opposition both from 
interested manufacturers, who would lose financially by the establish- 
ment of government monopolies, and from those classes who object on 
principle to the government going into business which heretofore has 
been carried on by private parties. Without discussing European 
conditions, with which the writer of the present comment is not suffi- 
ciently familiar, it is difficult to see how the United States could justify 
itself in calling an international conference to discuss this matter, as 
Mr. de Souza Dantas proposes, when the difficulties in the way of ex- 
ecuting the agreement, supposing it could be negotiated, would be, at 
least for the present, apparently insuperable. Heretofore the United 
States has had its vessels of war constructed by contract with ship- 
builders, although the experiment has been made of constructing vessels 
of war in federal navy yards. But the proposition does not stop here. 
Not merely is the government requested to take over the " construction 
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of armaments and engines of war," but war industries as such are to be 
nationalized and conducted by the government. Supposing that there 
were no constitutional objections to the proposed plan, it is doubtful 
whether our people, who oppose the construction of two battleships a 
year, would be willing to appropriate the money needed to equip navy 
yards with the machinery necessary to construct vessels of war, for by 
so doing the government would necessarily have freer initiative in 
planning and constructing such vessels. It is no doubt true, as Mr. de 
Souza Dantas states, that manufacturers of war material endeavor to 
create a market for their wares, which would not be the case if they 
were not actively engaged in the business. But it is questionable 
whether nations would be willing to change existing principles of in- 
ternational law to the extent that would be required, even although 
they might not be unwilling to discuss the project, for materials of war 
may be manufactured and sold to belligerents, although as contraband 
they run the risk of capture and confiscation. If the manufacturers of 
war materials, using the term in its largest and most comprehensive 
sense, were government agencies, nations would be unable to dispose of 
their war materials during hostilities to belligerents, as sales of govern- 
ment property by a government under such circumstances are forbidden 
by international law. 

The result would be that nations which do not manufacture their own 
war materials would have to have on hand a plentiful supply of them 
and would be obliged to make very elaborate preparations in time of 
peace for a future war, the outbreak and extent of which they could not 
well forecast. In the next place, even those nations which manufacture 
war materials would have to have their arsenals well supplied, as they 
would have to rely upon their own resources and could not replete their 
stores by purchase on the market. 

If it be true that the possession of war materials and an equipped 
navy incline a nation to make use of the materials and of its fleet, it 
would appear that Mr. de Souza Dantas' proposal would not promote 
the cause of peace to the extent which he anticipates. Add to this the 
difficulty of procuring an agreement upon principles of international 
law and the inherent difficulties of the project, at least so far as the 
United States is concerned, it would seem that, however interesting it 
may be in itself, it will nevertheless fail to commend itself either to the 
nations at large or to the United States. 



